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FREE ASSEMBLY IS UPHELD 

MAY PASS PRESENT SESSION 
TRUST MOLDS CHILDREN’S MINDS 
LIFE, PROPERTY AND THE COURTS 
TRIAL EXPOSES FRAMERS 
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Going Busily Ahead 


OR 31 years The Emporium 

has been constantly progres- 
sing - selling more merchandise, 
creating a larger number of satis- 
fied customers, building a bigger 
business. The growth of The 
Emporium is due to our con- 
stant effort to give a fuller and 
better service, and our endeavor 
to take a large part in the up- 
building of a great community. 
In every way The Emporium is 
busily going ahead. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


Labor Council Directory | 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 
8 p. m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 
Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Label 
Section meets first and third Wednes- 
days at 8 p. m. Headquarters’ telephone 
—Market 56. 

(Please notify Clarion of any change.) 
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Alaska Fishermen—Meet Vridays during Febru- 
ary, March, April and October, 49 Clay. 

Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Labor Temple. | 

Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers Noa 
Meet Fridays, 224 Guerrero. 

Auto and Carriage Painters—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Thursdays, 200 Guerrero. 

Auto Mechanics No. 1305—Meet Tuesdays, 8 
p. m., 108 Valencia. 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2nd Monday, 60 Mar- 
ket. Sec., Robt. Berry, 1059 56th St., Oakland. 

Bakers No. 24—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, 112 Valencia. 

Barbers No. 148—Meet Ist 
112 Valencia. 

Brewery Wagon Drivers—Meet 3rd Friday, Labor 
Temple. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Mission. 

Blacksmiths 


Mondays, 


104— 


and 3rd Mondays, 


1886 


and MHelpers—Meet Ist 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Boilermakers No. 6—Meet 2nd and 
days, Labor Temple. 

Bookbinders—Office, room 804, 693 Mission. 
8rd Friday, Labor Temple. 

Bottlers No. 293—Meet 3rd Tuesday, 
Temple. 

Boxmakers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- 
days. 

Brewery Workmen No. 
Labor Temple. 

Butchers No, 
Temple. 

Butchers No. 508—Meet Ist and 3rd Fridays, 
Masonic Hall, Third and Newcomb Sts. 

Cemetery Workers—Meet lst and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, Econ- 
omy Hall, 743 Albion Ave. 


and 3rd 
4tb Thurs- 
Meet 


Labor 


7—Meet 3rd Thursday, 


115—Meet Wednesday, Labor 


Chauffeurs—Meet 2nd 
Valencia. 


and 4th Thursdays, 112 


Cleaners & Dyers—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Labor Temple. 


Fridays, 


Cleaners, Dyers and 
710 Grant Building. 
Commercial Telegraphers—420 Ciunie Bldg. 
Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursdays at 
8:30 p. m., 3rd Thursday at 2:30 p. m., 1164 
Market. 
Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd 
Labor Temple. 
Cracker Bakers No. 
Labor Temple. 
Cracker Packers’ Auxillary—Meet 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 
Draftsmen No. 11—Secretary, Ivan Flamm, 3400 
Anza. Meet Ist Wednesday, Labor Temple. 
898—Meet Ist and 3rd Sundays, 


Pressers No. 17960—Office, 


and 4th Tuesdays, 


125—Meet 3rd Monday, 


1st and 3rd 


Dredgemen No. 
105 Market. 


Electrical Workers No, 151—Meet Thursdays, 112 
Valencia. 


Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 
Electrical Workers 537, Cable Splicers. 


Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Elevator Operators—Meet Ist and 8rd Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Federal Employees No. 1—Office, 746 Pacific 
Building. Meet Ist Tuesday, 414 Mason. 


Federation of Teachers No. 61—Meet 2nd Mon- 
day, Room 227, City Hall. 


Ferryboatmen’s Union—219 Bacon Building, Oak- 
land. 


Garage Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Garment Workers No. 131—Meet Ist Thursday 
at 5:15 p. m., 3rd Thursday at 8 p. m.; Labor 
Temple. 

Glove Workers—Meet Ist Tuesday, Labor Temple. 


3rocery Clerks—Meet 1st Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 


Hatters No, 23—Sec., Jonas Grace, 178 Flood ave. 


Ice Drivers—Sec., V. Hummel, 3532 Anza. Meet 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Iron Steel and Tin Workers—Meet lst and 3rd 
Saturday afternoon, Metropolitan Hall, South 
San Francisco, 


Janitors No. 9—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Jewelry Workers No. 36—44 Page. 
Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 8—1212 Market. 


Label Section—Meets Ist and 3rd Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 


Save on Everything 
You Need? 


Labor Council—Meets Fridays, Labor Temple. 

Laundry Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays. 
Labor Temple. 

Laundry Workers No. 26—Meet Ist aud 3rd 
Mondays, Labor Temple. 

Letter Carriers—Sec., Thos. P. Tierney, 
Castro. Meets Ist Saturday, 414 Mason. 

Lithographers No. 17—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, 273 Golden Gate Ave. 

Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays, 
Temple. 

Mailers No. 18—Meet 3rd Sundays, Labor Tempie. 
Secretary, Edward P. Garrigan, 168 Eureka. 

Marine Engineers No. 49—10 Embarcadero. 

Material Teamsters No. 216—Meet Wedneesdays, 
200 Guerrero. 

Metal Polishers—Meet 
Labor Temple. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 
Temple. 

Miscellaneous Employees No. 110—Meet 2nd and 
ith Wednesdays, 131 Eighth. 

Molders No, 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist Friday. 


Moving Picture Operators—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 230 Jones. 


Musicians No. 6—Meet 2nd Thursday. Ex. Board, 
Tuesday, 230 Jones. 


Ofice Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Office, 102 Labor Temple. 

Ornamental Plasterers 460—Meet 2nd and 4th 
‘Tuesdays, 200 Guerrero. 

Patternmakers—Meet 2nd and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple. 

Pavers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 

Paste Makers No. 10567—Meet last Saturday of 
month, 441 Broadway. 

Photo-Engravers—Meet Ist Monday, 
ple. 

Post Office Clerks—Meet 
Temple. 

Post Office Laborers—Sec., 
Steiner St. 

Printing Pressmen—Office, 231 Stevenson. Meets 
2nd Monday, Labor Temple. 

Professional Embalmers—Sec., 
3300 16th, 

Retail Clerks No, 432—Meet 2nd and 4th Wed- 
nesdays, 150 Golden Gate Ave. 

Retail Shoe Salesmen No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 
273 Golden Gate Ave. 

Riggers & Stevedores—92 Steuart. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 
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Labor 


lst and 3rd Thursdays, 


Labor 


Labor Tem- 
4th Thursday, Labor 


Wm, O'Donnell, 212 


George Monahan, 


Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meets Mondays, 
59 Clay. 

Sailmakers—Sec., Horace Kelly, 2558 29th Ave. 
Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
3053 Sixteenth. 

Shipyard Laborers—Meet Ist Friday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Stationary Engineers No. 64—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 200 Guerrero. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Ist and 3rd Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet 1st and 3rd Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Temple. 

Steam Shovel Men No. 
268 Market. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 3rd Sunday, 
Labor Temple. 


45—Meet lst Saturday, 


Stove Mounters No. 61—Sec., Michael Hoffman, 
Box 74, Newark, Cal. 

Stove Mounters No. 62—A. A, 
Edgerly, Oakland, Cal. 

Street Carmen, Div. 518—Meet 2nd 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Tailors No. 80—Office, Room 416, 163 Sutter. 
Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple. 

Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 

Theatrical Stage Employees—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 230 Jones. 

Theatrical Wardrobe Attendants—Secretary, Marion 
Gasnier, 1201 Cornell Ave., Berkeley. 

Trackmen—Meet 4th Tuesday, Labor Temple. 

Trades Union Promotional League—Room 304, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 
Tunnel & Aqueduct Workers No. 45—Sec., James 
Giambruno, P. O. Box 190, Jamestown, Cal. 
Typographical No. 21—Office, 525 Market. Meet 
3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 

United Laborers No, 1—Meet Tuesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 

Upholsterers No. 28—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Watchmen No. 15689—Sec., E, Counihan, 106 
Bosworth. Meet 3rd Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Waiters No. 30—Wednesdays, 3 p. m., 1256 
Market. 


Waitresses No. 48—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednesdays 
at 8 p. m., 2nd and last at 3 p. m., 1171 
Market. 

Water Workers—Sec., Thos. Dowd, 214 27th St. 
Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 

Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 

Window Cleaners No. 44—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Thursdays at 7:30 p. m., Labor Temple. 


Sweeney, 5536 


and 4th 
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The Court of Errors and Appeals, highest tri- 
bunal in New Jersey, notifies employers and their 
police agents that strikers have a right to peace- 
fully assemble to discuss their grievances. The de- 
cision is a stirring defense of constitutional guar- 
antees. 

The court declared for “the most liberal and 
comprehensive construction of all mandates guar- 
unteeing the right of free assembly” and unani- 
mously reversed convictions of Roger N. Baldwin 
and four other men in connection with an alleged 
unlawful assembly during the Paterson textile 
trike in 1924. Baldwin was sentenced to six 
months in jail and the others were fined $50 each. 

The indictment charged that the strikers ‘“un- 
lawfully, routously, riotously and tumultuously did 
issemble and gather together to the disturbance 
of the public peace, and being so unlawfully as- 
sembled and gathered together then and there 
unlawfully, routously, riotously and tumultuously 
did make a great noise and disturbance.” 

The New Jersey high court pointed out that 
Paterson police could not cite a single act that 
would support this awesome indictment. 

The court recognized the futility of attempting 
to make a rule that will fit every public assem- 
blage, but laid down the principle that each case 
depends upon the object and character of the 
meeting and whether or not the overt act done by 
the participants therein, pursuant to a common 
understanding, “are of such a nature as to inspire 
well-grounded fear in persons of reasonable firm- 
ness and courage of a riot, rout, affray or other 
breach of the public peace.” ~ 

The court let it be understood that a public 
meeting should not be prohibited merely because 
varties who oppose the lawful object of the meet- 
ing aver that rioting and disorder will result. 

The court called attention to guarantees in the 
Magna Charta, petition of right and the Bill of 
Rights, the mainstay of the British constitution 
and the bases of both our Federal and State con- 
stitutions. 

“Of course,” continued the court, “it goes with- 
out saying this inestimable boon of liberty was to 
be enjoyed by the people in a peaceful and law- 
abiding manner. 

“These constitutional mandates, being in favor 
of the liberty of the people, must be given the 
most liberal and comprehensive construction.” 


2S Se 
NOT EXACTLY A SIZZLING REPORT. 


When it comes to reporting a mine strike situa- 
tion, it appears United States Senators can do a 
hotter job than preachers. At any rate the Sen- 
tors who recently toured Pennsylvania used more 
sizzling language and lashed about with more 
deep-biting phrases than the Federal Council of 
Churches which has just issued a report that will 
not be classed as one of the best jobs it has done. 
However, in the main the report sustains the min- 
ers and is that much to the good. Perhaps of more 
value to the strikers will be the appeal of the 
American Federation of Labor asking all trade 
unionists to give one day’s pay to the brave men 
battling in the hills and the mud of Pennsylvania 
mine towns. 


MAY PASS PRESENT SESSION. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

Two bills of great importance to American 
labor may be reported out and acted upon before 
this session of Congress ends. There is hope for 
success in both cases. 

One is the Hawes-Cooper prison labor bill, 
which would permit states to legislate against 
prison-made goods from other states and which 
would soon smash the vicious contract labor sys- 
tem. This bill passed the House May 15 by a 
vote of 289 to 40. 

The other is the Bacon bill, important to build- 
ing trades. Under this bill all contractors having 
government work would be compelled to give 
preference to citizens of the state, war veterans 
coming first, and then other citizens. This would 
stop the present practice among many contractors 
of taking with them crews of workers employed 
at less than the rate prevailing where the work is 
done. 

If these two bills are adopted labor will have 
won on issues long fought. 

In addition to these two bills of national im- 
portance, last approved a bill 
to provide compensation for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The bill extends to workers 
privately employed the same protection as that af- 
forded longshoremen by Federal statute. 

On the injunction bill there is no hope for action 
in this session, but, it is reported, there is hope 
for action early in the fall session. Senator Curtis, 
handling the bill in the Senate, appears disinclined 
to seek to pass the bill in the last hours of the 
session, preferring to take the time to whip the 
report into the best possible shape. He takes this 
view, it is said, solely because it is realized that 
action in the House cannot be had in this session. 
Senators and counsel are now hard at work in the 
formulation of a report, seeking a draft upon 
which the Senate committee and representatives 
of labor can agree. 

—————_@____—___ 


WAGE INCREASES EXCEED CUTS. 

According to the May issue of “Facts for Work- 
ers,” monthly publication of the Labor Bureau, 
Inc., New York City, there were 58 wage increases 
and 12 decreases in April. During the first four 
months of the year there were fewer advances in 
scale than in the same period of 1927, while the 
number of cuts were almost doubled—62 from Jan- 
uary through April in 1928, 33 in 1927. April gains 
were pretty evenly distributed among the print- 
ing, transportation and building trades. Half the 
losses for the month were due to reductions in 
rates for workers in textile industry. There are a 
number of other textile cuts still pending, but as 
yet, they are being resisted. 

Weekly earnings in March of this year—the 
most recent month for which data are available, are 
lower than they were 12 months ago, according to 
Federal and State reports. Some industries show 
improvement, however. Cane-sugar refining led 
with an increase of eight and one-half per cent. 
Agricultural implements came next, with a gain of 
6 per cent. The heaviest contraction in earnings 
has been felt by workers in the cotton mills, where 
they average more than 9 per cent less this year 
than last; brick makers and carpet mill operators 
showing shrinkages of approximately 6 per cent. 


Congress has at 
workmen’s 
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TRUST MOLDS CHILDREN’S MINDS. 


Pennsylvania public utilities maintain a surveil- 
lance over textbooks on economics used in the 
schools and colleges in that state, according to tes- 
timony submitted to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in its probe of public utilities, 

Letters written by J. S. S. Richardson, former 
head of the Pennsylvania publicity bureau, and now 
director of the national bureau maintained by the 
utilities, show that textbooks in that state were 
surveyed with a view to the elimination of all mat- 
ter objectionable to these corporations. 

In one letter Richardson advised that local pub- 
licity committees carry on this campaign“ in a 
manner well safeguarded from suspicion.” 

Dr. Theodore J. Grayson, professor of econom- 
ics at the University of Pennsylvania, was paid 
$407.27 for fee and expenses for making a speech 
in New Orleans last year. He was also paid 
$579.89 for the same purpose at Richmond, Va., at 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Dr. Grayson is antagonistic to government own- 
ership in every form. He organized night classes, 
Richardson said, “to combat the movement for 
public ownership.” 

The commission uncovered a slush fund of $59,- 
000 which was used by electric power interests to 
hire lobbyists and influence legislators in Pennsyl- 
vania. Witnesses for the power trust admitted 
that part of this money was spent secretly and 
never accounted for. Walter H. Johnson of Phila- 
delphia, until recently president of the Philadelphia 
:lectric Company and now head of the publicity 
bureau maintained by the utilities of that State, dis- 
tributed this money. He assured the committee 
that he could not recollect where he placed the 
money, although on February 29 of this year he 
spent the last $675 of it. 
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HATS OFF TO THE SENATE! 

Right-thinking citizens should defend the Senate 
against attacks by those who seek special privilege 
and who oppose any interference with their plans. 
Every Senate probe has uncovered wrong. This 
was true in the oil probe, in the Daugherty frame- 
up against Senator Wheeler, coal strike hearings, 
and the Pennsylvania-Illinois senatorial elections. 
Men who now denounce corruption in high places 
were the same men who sneer at the Senate. 
They were silent until the publicity aroused the, 
nation. These evils would be unknown but for 
fearless men in the Senate who refused to quit be- 
cause of the whirlwind of abuse and misrepresen- 
tation. Men only win in their fight for right when 
they have the courage to stick. 


THE TAILOR 
1048 MARKET STREET 


Five Doors Below Granada Theatre 


All Work 
Done Under 
Strictly 
Union 
Conditions 
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HOW THE STATES RANK. 

Pennsylvania, with its tremendous output of coal, 
continues to lead all the states of the Union in the 
production of minerals, according to a tabulation 
just made public by the United States Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Commerce. In addition to 
coal, cement, clay products and natural gas con- 
tributed heavily to the Keystone State’s mineral 
production amounting to $1,055,766,000 in the year 
1926. Petroleum is mainly responsible for the at- 
tainment of second, third and fourth places by the 
States of Oklahoma, California and Texas. Okla- 
homa’s production of $569,519,000 was also heav- 
ily contributed to by natural gas and zinc. Natural 
gas and cement were considerable factors in Cali- 
fornia’s output of $523,352,000, while sulphur and 
natural gas swelled the Texas state total of $420,- 
587,000. 

The eastern States of West Virginia, Ohio and IIli- 
nois, all large coal producers, ranked fifth, sixth and 
seventh, with the item of clay products outranking 
coal in the Ohio production. Other especially not- 
able mineral producing states were Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Indiana, Minnesota, Arizona and 
New York. Every state is included in the list of 
mineral producers. A detailed tabulation follows: 
Pennsylvania—Coal, cement, clay 

products, natural gas $1,055,766,000 
Oklahoma—Petroleum, natural gas, 

569,519,000 
California—Petroleum, natural 
cement 
Texas—Petroleum, 


gas, 
523,352,000 
sulphur, natural 
420,587,000 
West Virginia—Coal, natural gas, pe- 
troleum, clay products 
Ohio—Clay products, 
gas, petroleum 
Iilinois—Coal, clay 
leum, cement 


395,942,000 
coal, natural 

253,884,000 
products, petro- 

237,242,000 
Kansas—Petroleum, zinc, natural gas, 

coal 

Kentucky—Coal, 


165,061,000 
petroleum, 
products, natural gas 146,768,000 
Michigan—Iron ore, copper, cement, 

salt 
Indiana—Coal, 
products 


130,861,000 
cement, stone, clay 
118,692,000 
Minnesota—Iron ore, stone, cement, 
clay iproductstan. esas terere aries 
Arizona—Copper, gold, silver, lead.. 
New York—Clay products, gypsum, 
cement, stone 
Utah—Copper, lead, silver, coal 
Missouri—Lead, 


118,361,000 
115,048,000 


112,016,000 

98,985,000 
clay products, 
coal 


Petroleum, 


ment, 
Arkansas 


90,004,000 
natural gas, : 
84,486,000 
Alabama—Coal, iron 
clay products 


Montana—Copper, 


ore, cement, 
83,710,000 

zinc, petroleum, 
79,763,000 


Wyoming—Petroleum, coal, natural 


gas 78,988,000 


77,066,000 

Colorado—Coal, gold, lead, petroleum 65,597,000 

Louisiana—Petroleum, gas, 
sulphur 


Virginia 


natural 
62,204,000 

Coal, clay products, stone, 
cement 

Tennessee—Coal, cement, clay prod- 
ucts, stone 

Iowa—Coal, 
products 

Idaho—Lead, silver, zinc, stone 

New Mexico—Copper, coal, 
leum, zinc 

Nevada—Copper, silver, gold, lead.. 

Maryland—Coal, clay products, ce- 
ment, sand and gravel 

Washington—Coal, cement, 
products, sand and gravel 


46,136,000 


39,297,000 
cement, gypsum, 
35,972,000 
31,753,000 
petro- 
28,514,000 
27,613,000 


24,067,000 


21,257,000 


Wisconsin—Stone, sand 
gravel, iron ore 

Florida—Phosphate rock, stone, sand 
and gravel, fuller’s earth 

Alaska—Copper, gold, coal, silver... 

Georgia—Clay products, stone, ce- 
ment, fuller’s earth 

Massachusetts—Stone, clay products, 
sand and gravel, lime 

Vermont—Stone, slate, lime, tale .... 

North Carolina—Clay products, stone, 
sand and gravel, feldspar 

Connecticut—Clay products, 
lime, sand and gravel 

South Dakota—Gold, cement, stone, 
sand and gravel 

Oregon—Stone, cement, 
gravel, clay products 

Maine—Stone, lime, slate, clay prod- 
ucts 

New Hampshire—Stone, clay prod- 
ucts, sand and gravel, feldspar 

South Carolina—Clay products, stone, 
sand and gravel, barite 

Nebraska—Clay products, sand and 
gravel, cement, stone 

North Dakota—Coal, sand and gravel, 
clay products 

Mississippi—Clay products, sand and 
gravel, stone 

Rhode Island—Stone, clay products, 
sand and gravel, lime 

Dist. fo Columbia—Sand and gravel, 
clay products, sand-lime brick, 
stone 

Delaware—Stone, clay products, sand 
and gravel 


zine, 


20,712,000 


19,752,000 
17,607,000 


17,480,000 


16,787,000 
14,955,000 


10,993,000 
stone, 


7,695,000 


7,595,000 


sand and 


6,941,000 
5,786,000 
4,145,000 
3,677,000 
3,322,000 
2,805,000 
1,883,000 


1,339,000 


378,000 


WHY NOT REALLY TRY MONROE. 
Editor, Clarion, San Francisco, Calif. 

Sir: When it suits professional politicians they 
punctiliously pride themselves in professing whole- 
hearted belief in the Monroe Doctrine, as promul- 
gated in his famous 1823 message. That is, they 
place implicit confidence in that particular part of 
his published creed that suits them at that par- 
ticular period. Equally, when it suits them, they 
can utterly ignore his instructions. Listen to his 
prescription for proper treatment of other nations! 
His policy towards Europe is “not to interfere in 
the internal concerns of any of its powers; to con- 
sider the government de facto as the legitimate 
government for us; TO CULTIVATE FRIENDLY 
RELATIONS WITH IT, and to preserve those 
relations by a just, firm and manly policy.” 

That section of the Monroe message is equally 
emphatic and mandatory with any Cther section. 
Why, then, not apply it to Russia? France, hesi- 
tating to pay her war debt, though able to main- 
tain an army of 700,000 men; Italy, ruled by the 
iron hand of a Socialist despot; are both accorded 
the full recognition refused to Russia. 

That country, so far as reports inform us, is in 
much the same condition as was America after its 
revolution of 1776. Local government was then in 
the main conducted by town meetings, virtually the 
equivalent of the Russian Soviets of 1928, now in 
the same business. From what was virtually a con- 
dition of serfdom prior to 1917, the Russian peas- 
ants (98 per cent of the population) have become 
small landed proprietors, much as were our own 
citizens in 1776. 

Its national government is being carried on by 
representative Russian enthusiasts very similar to 
our own revolutionaries of the same period. 

Then why not follow the Golden Rule and the 
Monroe Doctrine? EDWARD BERWICK. 
Pacific Grove, Calif. 


> 
She—How kind you are to your wife, sending 
her away for a rest. 
He—Yes, God knows I need one.—Everybody’s 
Weekly (London). 
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POMPEII MACARONI FACTORY, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


HIGH-GRADE GOODS 


Oakland Branch: 501 Franklin Street 
Phone Lakeside 1246 
Los Angeles Branch: 105 Court Street 


2987 Folsom St., near 26th, San Francisco 
Phone Mission 5744 


Telephone Valencia 5567 


DICK CULLEN 
THE FASHION TAILORS 


2585 Mission Street At Twenty-second 


Say RUROINI tft ae 
Herman’s Hats 


Union Made 


2386 MISSION STREET 
Near 20th St. 


WHITTHORNE 
& SWAN 


We “CAN” sell clean, staple merchan- 
dise at right prices at all times and we 
do “DO” it. Our six big department 
store buying power is the reason. 


MISSION ST. NEAR 22ND 
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ARE YOU A 
UNION MAN? 


Does your Union use the Union Label 
Button to designate your good stand- 
ing in organized labor ? 


YOU SHOULD 
SEE ABOUT IT 


Write for Prices and Samples 


Walter N. Brunt Press 


PRINTING and BADGES 


111 SEVENTH STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


attest 2 
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DEMAND THE 
UNION LABEL 


ON YOUR PRINTING, BOOKBINDING 
AND PHOTOENGRAVING 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
Printing, it is not a Union Concern. 

a | 
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LABOR QUERIES. 


Questions and Answers on Labor: What it 
Has Done; Where It Stands on Problems 
of the Day; Its Aim and Program; Who’s 
Who in the Ranks of the Organized 
Toilers, Etc., Etc. 
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Q.—Is Representative John J. Casey of Pennsyl- 
vania a union member? 
A.—He is a member of the Plumbers’ Union. 


Q.—Are any members of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission former railroad workers? 

A.—Frank McManamy, one of the members, 
once worked as a locomotive fireman and engineer 
on the Pere Marquette Railroad. When only 15 
years old he was employed as a section hand. 


Q.—When was the Amalgamated Association 
of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers organized and of 
what was it composed? ; 

A.—August 4, 1876. It was an amalgamation of 
various independent unions in the industry, the 
most important of which at the time were the 
United Sons of Vulcan, the Associated Brother- 
hood of Iron and Steel Heaters, Rollers and 
Roughers, the Iron and Steel Roll Hands’ Union 
and the Nailers’ Union. 


Q.—Did the coremakers ever have a separate 
union of their own? 

A.—Yes. As first organized, the International 
Molders’ Union did not admit coremakers. They 
organized independently in 1896 as the Coremak- 
ers’ International Union and were chartered by the 
American Federation of Labor. Two autonomous 
organizations in the same industry proved incom- 
patible because of the interchangeability of the two 
occupations and chaotic conditions produced by 
independent action in the matter of strikes. By 
agreement between the two organizations, in 1903 
the core makers became part of the International 
Molders’ Union. 

Q.—What trade union has the words “Began to 
Organize in 1820” on its letterhead? 

A.—The Granite Cutters’ International Associa- 
tion of America. Organization of granite cutters 
began in 1820. In 1877 local unions then in ex- 
istence met at Rockland, Me., and established the 
Granite Cutters’ National Union. Jurisdiction was 
subsequently extended to Canada, and since 1905 
the organization has been known as the Granite 
Cutters’ International Association of America. 


Q.—Where did longshoremen form their pres- 
ent organization. 

A.—Longshoremen organized in Detroit, Mich., 
August 27, 1892, as the Lumber Handlers of the 
Great Lakes. The name was changed in 1893 to 
National Longshoremen’s Association of the 
United States. The next year jurisdiction was 
extended to Canada and it became the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association. 


Q.—What state has the broadest and most in- 
clusive legislation regulating the working hours of 
women in industry? 

A.—The Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor reports that California has 
the most inclusive legislation. 


Q.—What is the United States Conciliation Ser- 
vice and under what government department does 
it operate? 

A.—The law creating the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor gives its secretary power “to act 
as mediator and to appoint commissioners of con- 
ciliation in labor disputes whenever in his judg- 
ment the interests of industrial peace may require 
it to be done.” In carrying out this provision there 


was created within the Department of Labor the 
“United States Conciliation Service.” 


Q.—What manufacturer is now conducting a 


national advertising campaign in which the prin- 
ciples of organized labor are advocated? 
A.—The Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co., Inc., of 
Louisville, Ky., manufacturer of the union-made 
Clown cigarettes. 


Q.—Is there a workmen’s compensation act in 
the Philippine Islands? 

A. A liberal compensation law has recently 
been enacted for the Philippines. Both industrial 
accidents and cccupational diseases are covered by 
the act, which applies to public as well as private 
employments. The maximum award is 3,000 pesos 
($1,500). 


Q.—What concerns use the label of the United 
Textile Workers of America. 

A.—Bennett Textile Company, Cohoes, N. Y., 
manufacturers of underwear; Unity Hosiery Mills, 
Milwaukee, Wis., manufacturers of hosiery; Theo- 
dore S. Burns, Salem, Ill, manufacturer of hos- 
iery; Yellowstone Knitting Mills, Billings, Mont., 
manufacturers of sweaters, caps, scarfs, socks, 
golf hose, etc. 


Q.—Who is Howard J. Melaney? 

A.—He is called the “singing fireman of the 
Northern Pacific” and is a member of Lodge 639, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men of Dickinson, N. D. He is a tenor singer who 
has met with much success. 
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OUR EXPENSIVE WAR. 
By Franklyn E. Wolfe. 

According to official figures supplied to the 
United States Senate by Secretary Wilbur, the 
cost of maintaining the marines in Nicaragua from 
May 4, 1927, to April 16, 1928, was $3,530,170 more 
than if the force had been retained at home 
stations. 

But that is but a small part of the expense. 
That incalculable debt we must pay for loss of 
standing and prestige with Latin America is not 
reckoned in dollar marks and figures. 

Again, we pay a price in the lives and health 
of the American youth who are down in tropical 
jungles fighting blindly without the slightest idea 
that they are making the sacrifice for dollars and 
cents of American money kings who care not 
whether they live or die so long as their oppor- 
tunity for exploitation continues. 

Native Nicaraguans are paying the price, too. 
A war of invasion always falls as a terrible burden 
on any country. The men fighting our marines be- 
lieve they are doing their patriotic duty in resist- 
ing the encroachments of American capitalists. 
They have no personal enmity for our boys there, 
but believe they are defending the very liberty of 
their nation. 

There are many thoughtful Americans, honest 
and patriotic, who do not endorse the policy of 
the administration in this undeclared war against 
the Central American Republic. Many of them 
are in the United States Senate and House of 
Congress. 

There are many of us who believe there should 
be no war conducted anywhere without observa- 
tion of the constitutional provisions and that Con- 
gress alone should have the powers conferred by 
the founders of this Republic. Some of us are 
even radical enough to believe that war-making 
power should never, under any circumstances, be 


left to the bankers and money monarchs of Wall 
Street. 


> 
Proud father (admiring the new pickaninny )— 
What shall we call de lil’ feller, honey ? 
Fond Mother—Le’s call it quits. 


Herbert Percy said to his wife: 

“Tt reads here that ‘Woman, without her man, is 
a savage’.” 

She looked over his shoulder and says, “Now, 
read that again.” 

And he read slower: 


man would be a savage.” 


“Woman! Without her, 


“Why didn’t you try to keep out of jail?” 
“T did, ma’am. And I got two months extra for 
resisting an officer.”—Life. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 


Its Laws, Character, Strength and 
Manner of Working. 


By Matthew Woll, 


President, International Photo-Engravers’ Union 
and Vice-President, American Federation of Labor. 


Workers’ Education Bureau Series. ay 
“The Trade Union is the Bulwark of Democracy. 
eb ee —Gladstone. 


CHAPTER IX. 
The Faith of the Federation. 

The general purpose of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor improve the conditions of 
workers in all fields of human endeavor. 

It holds that organization and mobilization of 


is to 


economic power is the primary step in progress 
for wage earners. 

It believes in the principle of voluntarism and 
opposes compulsion in every relation of life. 

It proceeds upon the basis that higher wages 
and the shorter work day lead to higher oppor- 
tunities and higher levels of life. 

It demonstrates that the union is an integral 
functional unit in production and is the agency 
through which the experience and the co-operation 
of workers may be made available in perfecting 
the technique of production and management. 

It maintains that collective bargaining is the 
method by which there may be established stand- 
ards of industrial relations based upon developing 
understanding of what constitutes justice to all 
concerned and traditions of fair play. 

It is the instrumentality through which higher 
ideals of democracy in daily life may be realized. 

Because the trade union promotes such ends, to 
the members of the labor movement it symbolizes 
opportunity for service to humanity and the real- 
ization of that fellowship which is the brother- 
hood of man. 

(This is the last installment of the series). 
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THE WORKER AND THE LIBRARY. 


A Manual on the Nature and Use of the 
Public Library. 
By M. S. Dudgeon, 
Librarian, Milwaukee Public Library; Chairman of 
the Board of Adult Education of the 
American Library Association. 


Workers’ Education Bureau Pamphlet Series. 


“The Public “uibrary is the storehouse of the 
tools of education.”—William Green. 


I—INTRODUCTION. 

The public library is simply a co-ope-ative con- 
cern which enables a man readily to get what he 
wants to read without personal expense to him- 
self. It is a place, also, to which a man can go 
to find out whether or not there is anything worth 
reading (and there generally is) on any subject in 
which he is interested. 

It is, as William Green, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, calls it, “a storehouse of 
the tools of education”—a warehouse in which is 
stored all kinds of valuable printed materials care- 
fully classified and indexed and always kept on tap 
for the use of everybody. 

Everybody Is Reading—Nowadays every wide- 
awake individual reads something. Sometimes it 
isec. which relates to 
his job. Sometimes a man needs a book or pam- 
phlet which will help becoming well 
informed in a general way, or well informed about 
some particular topic. Sometimes what he needs 


book or a magazine 


him in 
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is the relaxation which an attractive, interesting 
book or magazine may give him. 

Books About the Job—‘No matter what your 
job may be some one else has worked at it before 
you, understands it more fully than you do, and 
has somewhere put in print suggestions which 
will help you in acquiring greater skill at your 
work,” is a statement that has repeatedly 
made, has gone unchallenged, and must be taken 
as actually true. Any librarian of experience will 
tell you that he is always in a position to find some 
book which will help any worker to do at least 
some portion of his work better, and possibly 
enable him to earn more money. This is true 
whether a man is an automobile mechanic seeking 
to understand some of the details of a gasoline 
engine and needing such a book as Dyke’s “Auto- 
mobile Encyclopedia,” or an office worker, anxious 
to get suggestions that will enable him to write 
a better business letter, who can make use of such 
a book as Gardner’s “Effective Business Letters.” 

Learning Outside of School—Men are now com- 
ing to realize that there never was a time when it 
was so important to be well informed, to have a 
fairly good knowledge of things in general, as it is 
at the present time. There never was a time when 
so many of the jobs available required that the 
worker have some education. There never was a 
time when so many men and women, realizing this 
fact, were seeking to educate themselves through 
correspondence courses in night schools, in con- 
tinuation schools, in university extension classes 
and in other part time schools. A recent investiga- 
tion shows that a million and a half people, most 
of them men, are registered each year for corre- 
spondence courses; that another million are in eve- 
ning high schools, continuation schools and other 
part time institutions of this sort; that there are 
150,000 in university extension groups; that in 
labor colleges 30,000 are enrolled. The fact that 
so many men after leaving school come back to 
take these courses indicates that they have come 
to a realization that being well informed and edu- 
cated pays. 

If a man is getting instruction in any of these 
groups, he needs to use the books that are in the 
library just as certainly as a college student needs 
to use the university library—and it is the func- 
tion of the public library to be his school or college 
library. 

Realizing all these things, the librarian of the 
public library is now making special efforts to help 
the man anxious to learn, the man registered in 
part time schools. Sometimes the public library 
sends collections of books to places where night 
classes are held, so that the members will have 
ready access to the books they need in their class 
work, 

Note—Copies of this pamphlet can be obtained 
when published from the librarian of your public 
library.—Editor’s note. 

> 
OUR CONCESSIONAIRES GO HUNTING. 


Newspapers report that the Firestone rubber 
concession in Liberia provides that the Liberian 
government is to furnish an adequate supply of 
labor. This means forced labor. Henry Ford has 
gained a similar concession in Brazil, with a sim- 
ilar labor clause in the agreement. More forced 
labor. Not only is this amazing, but it presages 
trouble. Indignation is the only possible reaction 
to such feudalistic business. 

> 

Hubby—This blueberry pie iooks queer, dear. 

Wifey—Oh, honey, maybe I put in too much 
bluing.—Boston Transcript. 
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GET 12 CENTS MONTH. 

The President Wilson, American passenger 
steamer operated by the Dollar line, signed 24 
Chinamen as a part of her crew when she stopped 
at Hongkong on her last ’round-the-world cruise. 
The articles provided that the Chinamen would be 
paid 12 cents a month and could be transferred to 
auy Other Dollar vessel. 

This information was secured from the State 
Department by Senator La Follette. Coolie labor 
is a favorite of the Dollar company, although Cap- 
tain Dollar protests on every occasion for “an 
American merchant marine.” 

The Chinamen could only be taken aboard for 
one of two purposes—to be transferred to another 
ship or as passengers to be landed in some Ameri- 
can port. 

The prevailing price for smuggling Chinese is 
$1000 to $1100. Under the law members of a ship’s 
crew are permitted to go ashore. When the 
President Wilson reached New York City these 
Chinamen—who were listed as seamen—could 
walk ashore and be quickly lost in the Chinese 
section of that city. 

No one outside the smuggling ring knows who 
receives the $1000 for each Chinaman, but any 
sort of a “split-up” of this $24,000 paid in this 
cuse would pay operating expenses of the Presi- 
dent Wilson for its world cruise. This expense 
is between $7000 and $8000 a month. 
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HAS FEW DEFENDERS. 

\ subcommittee of the House Interstate and 
\oreign Commerce Committee has approved a bill 
that would permit manufacturers of well known 

ide-marked or branded articles to set the price 
t which these goods shall be sold by the retailer. 
(he retailer can be denied goods if he sells below 
tie announced price. 

The bill indicates the passing of former rules in 
business. In his minority report, Congressman Lea 


said: “I am reluctant to interfere with the general, 


right of a buyer of property to dispose of it on any 
terms satisfactory to himself.” 

The majority report declared that if chain stores 
are permitted to sell well known goods below cost 
all other stores will be driven out of business and 

chains will have manufacturers at their mercy. 

“The testimony already taken shows that local 
dealers suffer destructive competition from these 

ain stores and other large distributors with great 
cipital, who often offer standard goods of a nation- 
wily advertised brand at prices which represent cost, 

in some cases less than cost. They do this for 
the purpose of attracting customers and make up 
their loss on this standard article by greater profits 
on staple goods on which there are no standard or 
advertised prices so that the customer is not ad- 
vised as to a fair price.” 
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PAINTERS TO HAVE 5-DAY WEEK. 

Clarence E. Swick, general secretary-treasurer 
of the International Brotherhood of Painters, Dec- 
orators and Paperhangers of America, announces 
in the May number of the Painter and Decorator, 
oifcial organ of the brotherhood, that by June 1, 
there will be 62,896 members of local unions of 
the organization -enjoying the five-day working 
week. The Painter and Decorator carries a list 
of the unions which have made five-day agree- 
ments with employers. 

“Beginning with a mere handful of members 
affiliated with the Brotherhood asking for the 
slliorter work week,” the announcement says, “that 
hot only better healthful conditions under which 
work is performed, and, as a consequence, the pos- 
sibility for a steadier flow of employment, the 
humber of men going on the 40-hour week has 
steadily increased until more than half of the en- 
tire membership are now in a position to reap the 
reward for their ceaseless efforts in bringing into 
teality the improved conditions.” 


THE LABOR CLARION 


LIFE, PROPERTY AND THE COURTS. 

What the Fourteenth Amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution can not do to protect human 
beings it has done for the stock gambling owners 
of one of the most outrageous labor hating cor- 
porations in the United States, the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company of New York City. It 
could protect the hypothetical property of the In- 
terborough Rapid Transit from “confiscation” 
even at the cost of upsetting a solemn contract 
between the city and company fixing a ‘ive-cent 
fare. To a layman Judge Manton’s decision in 
the seven or, rather, the nine cent fare case, seems 
so crude that it may be questionable whether a 
majority of the Supreme Court will find a way 
to save it. That such a decision should ever have 
been granted is another proof of dangerous judi- 
cial oligarchy in this country. We can neither 
regulate public utility and other corporations nor 
buy them at any reasonable figure if corporation 
lawyers who have happened to be appointed Fed- 
eral judges can fix value at reproduction cost and 
then set rates at a figure sufficient to give an 8% 
return. Whoever said that anything under 8% was 
confiscatory? Whoever made judges experts on 
valuation? 
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UTILITIES’ METHODS IGNORED. 


The Federal Trade Commission’s investigation 
of public utilities “is not attracting the attention it 
should from the leading newspapers of the coun- 
try,” said Senator Norris, in discussing testimony 
before the Commission that these utilities engage 
in secret propaganda that reaches into the nation’s 
public school system. 

“All the prophecies that have been made in the 
Senate regarding the water power trust and the 
electric trust are being fulfilled in this investiga- 
tion,” said Senator Norris. 

“The way they are trying to create public senti- 
ment in favor of the water power and the electric 
trust must shock the conscience of fair-minded peo- 
ple when they read or hear of it.” 

Senator Norris quoted testimony to show how 
these corporations have fastened themselves “upon 
the newspapers and the schools and the teachers 
and the students.” 

“This is what the children are taught,” continued 
the Nebraska lawmaker. “You must not criticise 
the public utilities in your town unless they are 
owned by the municipalities and then you can give 
them fits every day.” 

The Senator cited Connecticut to show how the 
public utilities have control of the schools. In that 
State high schools and grade schools are using as 
a textbook a catechism on public utilities that was 
prepared by the publicity bureau of the Connecti- 
cut utilities. 
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The following members of San Francisco unions 
passed away during the past week: Harry J. Web- 
ber of the electrical workers, Patrick Deasy of the 
steamship clerks, Alexander Cleland of the drafts- 
men, Harry Behnke of the carpenters, William 
Harris of the printers, Thomas Thornton of the 
carpenters. 


—————@______ 


The Trade Union Promotional League reports 
that three more organizations have affiliated with 
it during the past month and that the total number 
of unions now taking part in its activities is 95 
and others are expected to join in the near future, 
thus enabling the League to accomplish better 
results for the organized workers in San Francisco 
and vicinity. 
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The spectacle of a Representative in Congress 
from San Francisco going to the rescue of steam- 
ship owners who employ Oriental labor on their 
ships is something to cause the world to laugh at 
this city, where the Chinese Exclusion act orig- 
inated, yet that is just what took place last week 
when Congresswoman Florence Kahn arose in the 
House and pleaded for an amendment to the law 
that would permit such a thing. The amendment 
was adopted though less than a hundred members 
out of three hundred and thirty-five voted on the 
question. Where were the other members of the 
House when this important matter was up for 
consideration? The people ought to know. 
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The American Labor Movement has passed 
through periods of great stress many times and, 
while the faint-hearted and weak-spirited dis- 
played their inability to remain loyal during such 
intervals, those worthy of membership in that 
great institution remained true to the cause. The 
fair weather members who leave the ranks of 
Organized Labor are a good riddance as they are 
the weak links in our chain of organization. They 
are the drifters who are cast hither and yon by 
every industrial breeze. These drifters have not 
yet grasped the deeper meaning of our Movement. 
When they have lost the protection which only 
our Movement can guarantee to the workers, and 
drift aimlessly along with the unorganized, they 
begin to understand the need for organization. 
True trade unionists refuse to be disturbed by 
passing unpleasant events because they know that 
by persistent courage and steadfastness any ob- 
stacle can be overcome. Experience has taught 
that it is always darkest just before dawn. They 
have weathered many a storm and know there can 
never be an occurrence of any kind that will be 
able to sweep away our trade union organization. 
They know trade unionism is here to stay. 
Whether an organization is broken up or not de- 
pends solely upon its members. No organization 
was ever yet disbanded until its members decreed 
it so. Steadfastness, loyalty, courage! These are 
the foundation stones of any organization destined 
to endure. When this is fully realized, it will be 
the beginning of a new era for the workers. With- 
out organization the workers are helpless and de- 
fenseless, therefore keep your organization and 
your organization will keep you. Help organized 
labor by not spending one cent of union-earned 
money with unfair employers. 
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TRIAL EXPOSES FRAMERS 


As we have stated on numerous occasions heretofore, the charges against the 
four members of the Molders’ Union were without foundation and could not be 
proven in a trial before an impartial jury, because there was not a particle of 
evidence that could be produced by anyone connecting these men with crimes of 
any kind. Vigorous efforts were put forth by the Industrial Association and its 
hirelings to discredit the Molders’ Union before the people of this city in order to 
defeat it in an industrial battle that has been going on for more than four years, 
but every attempt has ended in contemptible failure, and the people now, as a 
result of the recent trial, know what a mean and unworthy institution the Indus- 
trial Association really is, because it was made clear to everybody who paid any 
attention to the evidence adduced that there had been a frame-up as one piece 
of testimony after another was torn to shreds and witnesses forced by the defense 
to admit that their statements made before the Grand Jury and in direct exam- 
ination in the trial could not possibly be true. 

Without the defense presenting a single witness, the case presented by the 
prosecution was such a farce that the court instructed the jury to bring in a ver- 
dict of not guilty because of lack of evidence. After the frame-up failed to pro- 
duce results, the managing director of the Industrial Association, Albert E. 
Boynton, delivered himself of this wail: 

“Prosecutor Joseph Garry spent more time trying to point out why he couldn’t 
convict than trying to figure out how to convict.” 

The District Attorney’s office, however, did not let the trouble-breeding 
director get away with his silly complaint, and Joseph Garry, in a public state- 
ment in the daily press, replied: 

“In my opinion the only farce in the molders’ trial was the now famous— 
or rather infamous—“curtains” testimony apparently furnished by Boynton’s 
“Black Jack” Jeromes and “Doc” Mundells. 

“In behalf of the people, I introduced all of the competent evidence it was 
possible for the Police Department to produce. There was no further competent 
testimony and Judge Conlan so ruled. After Defense Attorney John Taaffe had 
made his motion for an instructed verdict, Judge Conlan and I went into his 
chambers. Together we went over the three transcripts of Grand Jury testimony, 
upon which all of the molder chaiges are predicated. We commonly agreed that 
they contained nothing upon which to base further admissible testimony. It was 
not possible, we agreed, to establish a conspiracy without the presence of the vital 
witness, Frank Shaner, who fled the State. 

“The court reporter’s transcript is the best evidence of what happened dur- 
ing the trial, and I stand on that transcript.” 

The “curtains” testimony referred to by Garry was that given by E. A. Hunt, 
employee of a self-drive service. Hunt testified that curtains found on a stolen 
and abandoned shotgun car in the case belonged to a machine of similar make 
rented from his shop the night before by one of the defendants. Hunt later was 
compelled on the stand to admit the curtains never had belonged to the rented 
car and were of such a make that they would not fit it. 

“Black Jack” Jerome and “Doc” Mundell are detectives, charged by the defense 
to have been employed by the Industrial Association to get evidence against union 
molders. 

The Molders’ Union has defeated the Industrial Association in every struggle 
and that organization has been so desperate during the past two years over the 
contest that it is grasping at every straw to try to save the fat jobs for its hire- 
lings and no one need be surprised at anything this industrial pirate does in the 
future. However, the day of reckoning for the frame-up brigade is not far in the 
distant future and it will then be necessary for some of those who have been 
taking it easy on the money of their dupes to get in and actually earn an honest 
living. 
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THE CHERRY TREE 


{ Where with our Little Hatchet we tell the 
z | truth about many things, sometimes pro- 
>} foundly, sometimes flippantly, sometimes 
recklessly. 

b 


Oil seems to force itself continuously into the 
‘news. However much one may be inclined to 
‘think of trees and flowers and babbling brooks, or 
4 : philosophize with the sages and ruminate with 

he idlers along the byways, such things cannot 
ie Oil forces other things off the track, much as 
‘the dry law enforcers in their thuggery force all 

innocent citizens to walk in awe and circumspec- 
tion, lest they be used as targets for careless 
pistols. Comes now in the month of May, in the 

a 1928, John D. Rockefeller, telling Col. Stew- 

art to get off the board of Standard Oil of Indi- 

ana. Col. Stewart was one of the parties to the 

Continental Trading Company deal. This has 
» been in the news for many, many months. The oil 
) scandal as a whole has been in the news for some 
‘four years. It took young John D. Rockefeller a 
‘long, long time to make up his mind about Col. 

Stewart. Such deliberate procedure does not prove 

the impartiality and wisdom of Rockefeller. It 

does prove that public opinion, if it hammers long 
enough, can move even great wealth. 
x ok x 

Oil and power have been showing the country 

what could be done by gentlemen who had appe- 
{ a enough and cunning enough and force enough. 
Oil, through Doheny and Sinclair, ran away with 
a loot that would have staggered the old time 
[ irate princes.. They are still getting away with 

e long end of things in their contests with the 
courts. Power has been showing how it could 

ield and mould and twist public opinion by 

ae the sources of news. That it has been 
: e to put its propaganda into the public schools 
in text book form is surely nothing less than 
amazing. It is astounding for its boldness and 
brazenness. America has got to do something 
about its great corporate powers. There can be 

) question about that. Corporate power, left to 
is Own sweet devices, soon turns to the use of 
power for the sake of extending domain—just like 
any power, be it corporate, military or what-not. 

The more quick-shooting among us will revert 
to the battle cry of the nineties and howl for a 
trust-busting, corporation- -smashing, competition- 
restoring program. But that is the bunk. It is 
foolish to go out and smash a serviceable machine 
just for the sake of restoring pre-machine condi- 
tions. It’s like going back to the sickle and the 
flail, if there be any who remember what those 
primitive implements were like. Corporations are 
useful. That has been proved. Modern industry 
and commerce cannot function without organiza- 
tion. Corporations are organizations. Without 
some form of safeguard they are autocratic en- 
gines for the destruction of civic decency, for the 
ruthless domination of men and women. Properly 
safeguarded they are agencies for economy and 
service. The Dohenys, the Sinclairs, the Stewarts, 
linked with the Doughertys and Falls, they can 
taise hob—and they do. 

It should be the mission of America, the home 
of corporate elephantitis, to control these giants, 
to evolve the democratic method of governing cor- 
Porate organization. Politicians, running amuck, 
wil not do it. Anti-trust laws will not do it. Mere 
nipaanen will get nowhere. Mere investigation 

vill get nowhere, except as it stimulates our imagi- 
Nation to devise a right method of dealing with a 
Situation that is new to humankind. To throw out 
re malefactors helps a great deal. It implants the 

ca of public responsibility. But for a real rem- 


cy America must go a great deal beyond that 
first step. 
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WIT AT RANDOM 
ee 


Doctor McTavish had worked hard to put his 
boy Sandy through medical school. When Sandy 
graduated and returned home the old doctor turned 
his medical practice over to the boy and took a 
well-earned vacation. 

Upon his return he was greeted by Sandy at the 
station, who said: 

“Father, I’ve made some marvelous cures. I even 
cured Mrs. MacGregor’s ee trouble after you 

had treated her for years.” 

“What?” exclaimed the old doctor. “I’ll have 
you to know that Mrs. MacGregor’s stomach put 
you through college!”—Goblin. 


Little Mary, who had fallen ill, 
kitten. 

It was found that an operation was necessary 
for the child’s cure, and that she must go to the 
hospital. Her mother promised that if she were 
very brave she should have the finest kitten to be 
found. 

As Mary was recovering from the influence of 
the anesthetic, the nurse heard her muttering: 

“It’s a rotten way to get a kitten.”—Tit-Bits 
(London). 


begged for a 


A neighbor called to inquire after the health of 
a man whose wife had been very ill. The man was 
at work with saw and hammer in his wood shed. 

“How is she?” asked the neighbor. 

The husband’s reply was drowned by a sound of 
coughing inside the house. 

“Is that her coughin’?” asked the neighbor. 

“No,” said the husband, continuing to saw. “It’s 
a hen-house.” 


A wealthy business man who, incidentally, had 
insured his life for $50,000, went on a trip to South 
America. 

Shortly after a report was published that the 
ship had sunk, and there was no news of the safety 
of the man in question. 

A week later, however, the brother of the miss- 
ing man received a cable from Rio de Janeiro: 

“Safe after all. Break news gently to wife.” 


An enthusiastic playgoer, who wanted to see a 
certain musical comedy which had made a name 
for itself in its first performances, rang up the box- 
office and asked for a box for two people. 

“But we don’t keep them for two, sir,’ came the 
somewhat startled reply. 

“T know that,” returned the playgoer. “I know 
they usually hold four, but I want a complete box.” 

There was no answer from the other end, merely 
a gasping sort of sigh. 

“Ts that the Revelry Theatre?” asked the angry 
man. “W hy the—” 

“No, sir,” came the reply. 
taker’s.” 


“This is an under- 


The venerable Bishop of Ely and Viscount 
Lascelles, the King’s son-in-law, are debating the 
authorship of the following deathless rhyme di- 
rected against the short skirt: 

Half an inch, half an inch, half an inch shorter; 
The skirts are the same of mother and daughter. 
When the wind blows each one of them shows 
Half an inch, half an inch more than she oughter. 

The Viscount says the Bishop wrote it, but the 
Bishop denies the charge. He does, however, con- 
fess to the authorship of this one: 

Mary has a little skirt, 
So neat, so bright, so airy; 
It never shows a speck of dirt, 
But it surely does show Mary. 
—New York World. 
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BENDER’S 
The Family Shoe Store 


2412 Mission St., near Twentieth 
Packard Shoes Martha Washington 


for Men Shoes for Women 


Phone Market 170 UNION STORE 


BROWN & KENNEDY 


FLORAL ARTISTS 


Funeral Work a Specialty—Lowest Prices 
3089 Sixteenth St., Near Valencia San Francisco 


W.L. Douglas 


All Leather Shoes 


BLACK 


This New Model is an Ideal Oxford for 
Summer Wear. 
We have ‘‘Douglas Shoes” 


ranging in price 
from 


$5.00 to $8.50 


Every pair of shoes in this Union Store 
has the Union Label. 


Open Saturday Evenings Till 9:30 


R. A. FRENCH 


2611 Mission Street 
At 22nd Street Adjoining the Owl Drug Co. 


AT EASTERN’S NOW ! 
Complete 3-Room Outfit--$259.75 


Kitchen — Dining Room — Bedroom! 
This special March feature is now on 
display. Come in and see it today. 
No obligation to buy. We are glad to 
show you through the store at all times. 


EASTERN OUTFITTING CO. 


1017 MARKET STREET, NEAR SIXTH 


(EZ 


UNITED SECURITY BANK 


Ten convenient offices to serve you in San Francisco: 
Office. 


French American Office, 108 Sutter Street. 
Fugazi Office, 2 Columbus Avenue. 
Bush-Montgomery Office, Mills Buildi ing. 
Mission and 22nd Office, 2626 Mission Street. 
Bayview Office, Third and Palou. 

Hayes Valley Office, 498 Hayes Street. 
North Beach Office, 1500 Stockton Street. 
Oriental Office, 1009 Grant Avenue 


Quality First 
UNITED STATES 
LAUNDRY 

Telephone 

Market 1721 


Finest Work on Shirts 
and Collars 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS 


These Topics are Furnished by the President 
of the Typographical Union, and Those De- 
siring Items Inserted Will Kindly Forward 
Them to Him at 525 Market St., Room 708. 
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William W. Harris, for many years employed at 
the Chronicle chapel, was stricken by heart disease 
while at work at 3:15 Tuesday morning, and passed 
away without regaining consciousness. “Billy,” as 
he was popularly known, is survived by two broth- 
ers, T. V. and H. L. Harris, both of this city. 
Funeral services were held at the James H. Reilly 
chapel on Thursday and interment was at Wood- 
lawn Cemetery. 


The result of balloting by No. 21 on Wednes- 
day, May 23rd, follows: President—Charles P. 
Howard, 645; James M. Lynch, 243. First Vice- 
President—Theodore Perry, 635; John A. Phillips, 
235. Second Vice-President-——-George Bentley, 620; 
Austin Hewson, 234. Secretary-Treasurer—Wood- 
ruff Randolph, 599; J. W. Hays, 283. 
Union Printers Home—George H. Knell, 667; 
Frank H. Cook, 616; William R. Lucas, 584; 
Stephen O’Donnell, 232; Malcolm A. Knock, 213; 
John J. Buckley, 209. Agent Union Printers 
Home—Ira G, Gwinnup, 591; Joe M. Johnson, 251, 
Delegate to Trades and Labor Congress of Can- 
ada—W. B. Lowe, 534; Hugh S. 267. 
Board of Auditors—Ired J. Robinson, 608; George 
McNeil, 213. Delegates to American Federation of 
Labor—Frank Morrison, 676; William R. Trotter, 
603; William M. Reilly, 581; Frank X. Martel, 576; 
William J. Robinson, 557; Max S. Hayes, 263; 
Theodore W. McCullough, 211; John M. Dugan, 
200; William Young, 199; Raymond T. Moore, 159; 
W. S. Hatchett, 69. Local Delegates to I. T. U.— 
Baker, 752; Cantrell, 747; Booth, 724; Scheneck, 
722. Alternate Delegates to I. T. U.—Couse, 675; 
Trickle, 648; Patison, 635. 

Result of the vote in Stockton as supplied to 
Typographical Topics follows: President—Charles 
P. Howard, 65; James M. Lynch, 2. First Vice- 
President—Theodore Perry, 61; John A. Phillips, 


2. Second Vice-President—George Bentley, 62; 
Secretary-Treasurer—W ood- 


Trustees 


Bentley, 


Austin Hewson, 1. 
ruff Randolph, 60; J. W. Hays, 7. Trustees Union 
Printers Home—Frank H. Cook, 60; George H. 
Knell, 60; William R. Lucas, 60; Stephen O'Don- 
nell, 3; John J. Buckley, 3; Malcolm A. Knock, 1 
Agent Union Printers Home—Ira G. Gwinnup, 60; 
Joe M. Johnson, 3. Delegate to Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada—W. B. Lowe, 60; Hugh S. 
Bentley, 1. Board of Auditors—Fred J. Robinson, 
60; George McNeil, 4. Delegates to American 
Federation of Labor—Frank Morrison, 61; Frank 
X. Martel, 60; William R. Trotter, 59; William M. 
Reilly, 59; William J. Robinson, 58; Max S. Hayes, 
3; John M. Dugan, 2; Theodore W. McCullough, 3; 
William Young, 3; Raymond T. Moore, 2; W. S 
Hatchett, 1. Local Delegates to I. T. U.—McDon- 
ald, 42; Nunnally, 25. Alternate Delegate to 
I. T. U.—H. S. Hornage. 

Result of the vote in Oakland as supplied to 
Typographical Topics follows: President—Charles 
P. Howard, 256; James M. Lynch, 76; First Vice- 
President—Theodore Perry, 239; John A. Phillips, 
81. Second Vice-President—George Bentley, 237; 
Austin Hewson, 78. Secretary-Treasurer—Wood- 
ruff Randolph, 219; J. W. Hays, 107. Trustees 
Union Printers Home—Frank H. Cook, 242; 
George H. Knell, 243; William R. Lucas, 231; 
Stephen O'Donnell, 80; John J. Buckley, 68; Mal- 
colm Knock, 67. Agent Union Printers Home— 
Ira G. Gwinnup, 246; Joe M. Johnson, 82. Dele- 
gate to Trades and Labor Congress of Canada— 
W. B. Lowe, 210; Hugh S. Bentley, 95. Board of 
Auditors—Fred J. Robinson, 227; George McNeil, 
67. Delegates to American Federation of Labor— 
Frank Morrison, 243; William R. Trotter, 223; 
Frank X. Martel, 214; Ww illiam M. Reilly, 220; Wil- 


liam J. Robinson, 199; Max S. Hayes, 95; Theo- 
dore W. McCullough, 80; Raymond T. Moore, 64; 
John M. Dugan, 62; William Young, 62; W. S. 
Hatchett, 36. It has also indicated that Jules Chau- 
det defeated David Beatty for secretary of No. 36 
by 12 votes. 

Typographical Topics joins the many friends of 
James P. Olwell in expressing sympathy to Mr. 
Olwell, whose wife, Mary Jane Olwell, passed 
away on May 17th. Besides Mr. Olwell, Mrs. 
Olwell is survived by four sons, William C., David 
G., James P., Jr., and Alfred, two of whom are 
members of No. 21. 

LOST—Sterling silver pencil, in the assembly 
room of headquarters, on Wednesday. Five dol- 
lars reward for return to owner, Linn White, Bul- 
letin Composing Room. 

Chas. Gallagher sailed for Honolulu on Wednes- 
day to fill a situation on the Star-Bulletin. 

C. T. Able, well known to many of our mem- 
bers, arrived in this city recently from Northern 
California. 

Cap Kattel of Portland, Oregon, 
quaintances in San Francisco and 
Jose. 

Edward 
to turn 


renewed ac- 
left for San 


Reyburn, sergeant-at-arms, threatens 
“agin the government.” Mr. Reyburn, who 
is a patient at Letterman General Hospital, 
unable to secure a pass on Wednesday in order 
to vote. Ed states that it is his first failure to vote 
in his entire membership, the number of years 
of which he declines to give. 

Card received from C. E. Fisk saying that fish- 
ing is fine. Mr. Fisk is visiting his mother at 
Summerland, California. 

Word has been received from James Fleming 
that he had arrived in Baltimore, Maryland, after 
a voyage of twenty-two days. Mr. Fleming later 
visited Washington, D. C., expressing a willingness 
to assist in any effort to repeal the Volsted Act, 
and when interviewed in Washington Mr. Fleming 
expressed himself as not being in sympathy with 
the Eighteenth Amendment. After leaving Wash- 
ington Mr. Fleming visited New York. It is not 
known whether Mr. Fleming expects to locate in 
the East or return to California. 

D. H. Lindsay, who has been making a battle 
against the great white plague, writes that he 
has leit Palm Springs and is at his home in San 
Bernardino. He expresses appreciation of the 
assistance given him by members of No. 21, and 
states that he has gained in weight and expects 
within a month or two to be able to return to 
work. 

Approximately 400 printers and their families 
attended a picnic given at Mooney’s Grove, near 
Tulare, Sunday, May 13th. The picnic was given 
by members of typographical unions of the lower 
San Joaquin Valley and is to be made an annual 
affair. Luncheon was provided by the committee 
in charge and athletic events and games were on 
the program, with suitable prizes for the winners 
of each event. Among those from San Francisco 
who attended the picnic were: Mr. and Mrs. Wal- 
lace Shields, G. H. Knell, D, K. Stauffer, H. P. 
Melnikow, counselor of the California Conference 
of Typographical Unions, and C. M. Baker, the 
latter three being the speakers of the day. 


Was 


Notes of the News Chapel—By L. L. Heagney. 


Sad is the narrative Charley Wolf relates about 
his essay into chicken raising, so melancholy in- 
deed that as listens his mouth waters, his 
nose drips and a veritable Niagara oozes from 
his eyes. Charley quit printing, bought ($1 down, 
$1 forever) a Ios Gatos ranch (?) of one-half 
acre, acquired some fowls and sat back to wait for 
the dough to roll in. His estate, however, was on 
a hillside. And the dough rolled down it. If Charley 
didn’t buy feed, his hens quit laying; if he did, he 
couldn’t get enough for the eggs to pay for the 
feed. And it is with solemn gravity that Charley 
informs us chickens are expensive, whether 


one 


raised in a coop or an apartment. 
Wolf is printing again. 

Most of us have heard the expression, “red let- 
ter day,” so often verily it wearies. Ergo, Bill 
Clement must needs make a variation by inno- 
vating a “red nose day.” Transferring bees from 
old hives to new last Sunday, an insect, lured by 
Bill’s breath, buzzed close and Bill tried to blow 
it away. Enraged by the incivility, the bee lit on 
Mr. Clement’s proboscis, inserted its stinger and 
died. This, explains Bill, may be a painful way to 
get a red nose, but is cheaper than one made by 
moonshine. 

These gatherings should not be termed parties; 
educational conferences perhaps is better. They are 
held on Saturday evenings, the calendar as well as 
the pay check proving the night force is not on 
duty then, at least not at the News. Usually the 
conferences are called in Joe Sullivan’s domicil:, 
his confreres including Messrs. Bird, Liggett and 
Sorenson, brilliant intellects all, who meet to imi- 
prove their minds by study, the improvement being 
kept under or in glass, authorities differing, of 
course, but, studied thoroughly, sufficiently scin- 
tillant to stimulate even laggard mentality. 

A curious anatomical phenomena has been ex- 
plained to News scientists by Chuck Adams. His 
legs are so long they appear to be fastened to his 
shoulder blades, their length being due to ridin 
a bicycle in his tender youth over rough Canadian 
roads. The roads were rough, the seat was sharp 
and each jolt seemed to help drive the vertebrac 
upward into his cranial cavity, this, says the vera- 
cious Mr. Adams, having an alarming tendency to 
stretch his locomotive appendages. 

Harry Crotty was in Sacramento over the week- 
end, visiting his son, now out of hospital but sti 
confined to his home following a‘long siege o 
sickness. 


Oh, yes, Mr. 


Well, the big adventure begins to assume definit: 
proportions with Pop Piersol advertising his cat 
for sale. To be truthful, there is romance in th 
automobile business. Plenty of it. Hea 
Pop working on a_ prospective purchaser an 
you'll there’s enough to fertilize each ani 
every farm in sunny “Cal.” Though only 11 years 
of age, it’s a good car and Pop refuses to tak 
less than $350 cash; further, he says he wouldn't 
sell it at all if he didn’t want a new one. 

Wednesday’s voting in the News chapel w: 
supervised by Bill Leslie, Chuck Adams and C. \ 
Liggett, elected tellers the day previously. 

When golfing Charley Cooper is expected to 
place the ball in a hole. Why, though, should h 
poke his finger in a squirrel hole when playin 
baseball, as he did in the park last Sunday? 
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JAS. H. REILLY JAS. H. REILLY, JR. 


JAS. H. REILLY & CO. 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 
Phone Mission 141 29th and Dolores Streets 
—_—_————— MEMBER _ OF 
and 
Official Undertaker of S. F. Typographical Union 21 
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WHERE YOUR $ BUYS MORE 


‘ 
: ROSENTHAL . 
2415 MISSION—Near 20th 
Lowest Prices and Biggest Values in 
Dry Goods, Furnishings, Groceries, 
Shoes and Tobacco 


Every sale backed by our 


IRON CLAD MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 
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Friday, May 25, 1928 
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SAN FRANCISCO LABOR COUNCIL 


Meeting called to order at 8:15 p.m. by Presi- 
dent Wm. P. Stanton. 

Roll Call of Officers—Secretary O’Connell ex- 
cused on account of illness. 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 

Credentials—From Egg Inspectors, W. W. 
Ward, vice Harry Knipe. Delegate seated. 

Communications—Filed—From the office of the 
Governor, acknowledging receipt of Council’s let- 
ter with reference to the appointment of Brother 
\W. L. Hall on the Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity of California. From the Grove of Memory 
Association of the Native Sons and Daughters, 
invitation to attend memorial services and dedi- 
cation, Sunday afternoon, June 3rd, Golden Gate 
Park. Minutes of the Building Trades Council. 
From the San Francisco Water Bonds Citizens’ 
Campaign Committee, expressing appreciation for 
co-operation and assistance in the water bond 
campaign. Announcement of civil service examina- 
tion for Alameda County. 

Referred to Executive Committee—From the 
American Federation of Labor, appealing for fur- 
ther assistance for Miners now on strike. Invita- 
tion to officers of the Council to attend the Bien- 
nial Convention of the International Bookbinders’ 
Union, July 9, 1928, Clift Hotel. From the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, relative to a uniform but- 
ton for Labor Day. 

Referred to Secretary—From President Green, 
American Federation of Labor, relative to the use 
of injunctions in labor disputes. 

Referred to Theatrical Federation—From the 
\llied Amusement Industries, with reference to 
the proposed daylight saving plan. 

Referred to Electrical Workers—From Shop- 
men’s Local Union No. 555, Detroit, Mich., with 
reference to the conditions of the various crafts 
vorking for the Municipal Railway. 

Report of Executive Committee—Recommended 
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WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize List’? of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions 
and sympathizers are requested to cut this 
out and post it. 
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American Tobacco Company. 
Austin’s Shoe Stores. 

Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 
Bella Roma Cigar Co. 


Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 

Compton's Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 

Compton's Quick Lunch, 144 Ellis. 

Chas. Corriea & Bro., Poultry, 425 Wash- 


ington Street. 
Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. 
E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 
Foster's Lunches. 
Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of Dread- 
naught and Bodyguard Overalls. 
Great Western Tea Company, 2388 Mission. 
Manning's, Inc., Coffee and Sandwich Shops. 
Market Street R. R. 
Mann Manufacturing Company, Berkeley. 
National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 
Purity Chain Stores. 
Regent Theatre. 
Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 1600 Fillmore. 
Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 2650 Mission. 
The Mutual Stores Co. 
Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 
Traung Label & Litho Co. 
Union Furniture Co., 2075 Mission. 
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All Barber'Shops:-open ‘on Sunday are unfair. 


THE :LABOR CLARION 
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that the Cap Makers’ application for reaffiliation 
be concurred in. Recommended endorsement of 
the Laundry Workers’ agreement. The application 
for a boycott on the Transportation Guarantee 
Company was laid over for one week in order to 
give all parties interested an opportunity to be 
heard. Report concurred in. 


Reports of Unions—Grocery Clerks—Mutual 
Stores are still unfair. Sailors—The Jones-White 
Bill with amendment passed by Congress is satis- 
factory to Sailors. Window Cleaners—Are having 
some trouble with certain restaurants; will hold 
first annual dance on June 9th, Labor Temple. 
Alaska Fishermen—Secured an increase in this 
year’s contract; signed up in San Francisco 1658 
men. Culinary Workers—Have relations with 
large hotels, except Clift. Upholsterers—Simmons 
unfair; requested trade unionists to purchase 
union-made furniture. 

Trade Union Promotional League—Have gained 
three more unions, making a total of 95; cam- 
paign for union-made shirts still on. 


Report of Law and Legislative Committee—In 
the matter of resolution relative to proposed Util- 
ities Commission, as provided by a pending char- 
ter amendment, committee recommends that the 
Labor Council present to the Board of Super- 
visors a request that it consider the advisability 
of formulating and submitting to the voters at the 
coming charter amendment election, August 28, 
1928, an alternative charter amendment to con- 
tain all the approved features of the pending 
amendment, with the following additions and 
changes, to-wit: 

1. That the legislative or governing body of the 
city and county be given control over the acts 
of the Commission in regard to: 

(a) Wages and working conditions of all em- 
ployees. 

(b) Acquisition and sale of property and the 
making of extensions. 

(c) Fixing rates, fares and charges for services 
rendered by the utilities. 

2. That control by the people over the policies 
and acts of the Commission be clarified in the 
proposal and that it contain explicit provisions of 
procedure for recall or removal of members of the 
Commission, and that the Board of Supervisors 
also be given the right to initiate such proceedings. 

On motion the report of the committee was 
adopted. 

Nominations—There being two vacancies, one 
on the Executive Committee and one on the Or- 
ganizing Committee, nominations were called for 
and Anthony Noriega was placed in nomination 
for member of the Executive Committee. Drele- 
gate Weinberger was nominated for the Organiz- 
ing Committee. Nominations were closed and will 
be reopened next Friday evening. 


Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills and warrants were ordered paid. 
Receipts—$489.11. Expenses—$1,240.10. 
Council adjourned at 9:40 p.m. 
Fraternally submitted, 
"WM. T. BONSOR, Secretary pro tem. 
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SENSE FROM CONGRESS. 

“There can be no effective enforcement of any 
law, I do not care what it is, unless there is local 
public opinion back of it, and also unless there is 
local responsibility as well. Take off the shoulders 
and conscience of the American people locally this 
responsibility and duty to enforce law and there 
will be no law enforcement. Men and women are 
willing to bear that responsibility, but when 
agencies are set up that assume that responsibilty, 
at once the local communities are discouraged, the 
very force and power that make law enforcible 
and enforced are disheartened.”—Senator John J. 
Blaine of Wisconsin. 


JULIUS S. GODEAU, 


Independent of the Trust 
FUNERAL DIRECTOR AND EMBALMER 
41 Van Ness Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Private Exchange Market 711 
OAKLAND STOCKTON 
Funeral Service That Saves and Serves 


N. H. HOWARD Phone MARKET 3697 


STERLING AUTO TOP CO. 


AUTOMOBILE PAINTING 
AND TRIMMING 
633-635-637 GOLDEN GATE AVENUE 


DRINK CASWELL’S COFFEE 


Sutter 6654 


GEO. W. CASWELL Co. 


If you desire a good MADE-TO-ORDER suit at a 
reasonable price, we would suggest that you come 


into this UNION STORE and inspect our fine line 


of woolens. 


Workmanship and quality are, of 


course, guaranteed . . . a characteristic of this store 


for the past 28 years. 


KELLEHER & BROWNE 


The Irish Tailors 
716 MARKET STREET, Near Kearny 


Twelve 


THE LABOR CLARION 


Men’s Union-Stamped 


Styleton Shoes 


TANS 
AND 
BLACKS 


$7.50 


ALL SIZES 
AND 
WIDTHS 


FOR sheer smartness and variety of style—extra 


long wear—comfort and good looks—Styleton 


Shoes equal and frequently excel most $10 men’s 


shoes! 


SAN 
FRANCISCO’S 
UNION 
SHOE 
STORE 


Phils Shela 


B. KATSCHINSKI’S SONS 


825 MARKET STREET | ,’, 


STORE 
CLOSES 
SATURDAYS 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Brief Items of Interest 


The American Federation of Labor Executive 
Council has adopted the idea presented by the 
Typographical Union of this city, providing for 
a universal button to be worn by all organized 
workers on Labor Day each year. The design 
selected provides for a button with the initials 
“A. F. of L.” on the top, the clasped hands in the 
center and the words “Labor Day” at the bottom. 
Frank Morrison has sent out communications to 
all Labor Councils in the country asking them 
about how many buttons they will need for the 
coming Labor Day, so that he can determine how 
many to have manufactured for the occasion. The 
buttons can be used each year if saved and will, 
therefore, involve little expense to the organiza- 
tions furnishing them to the membership. 

At the last meeting of the Labor Council the 
application of the Cap Makers’ Union for affiliation 
with the Council was favorably acted upon and 
its delegates will likely be seated at the meeting 
this evening. 

The Window Cleaners’ Union will hold an enter- 
tainment and ball in the auditorium of the Labor 
Temple on the evening of Saturday, June 9th. The 
arrangements committee is very busy preparing a 
program that will be attractive to those who attend 
and will shortly be able to announce it. 

Nominations were made for a member of the 
Executive and Organizing Committees last Fri- 
day night, and will be open again this evening. 
Those nominated up to date are Anthony Noriega 
and Jack Weinberger. 

Secretary John A. O’Connell of the Labor Coun- 
cil has so far recovered from his recent illness that 
he has been able to visit his office a number of 
times during the past week, though is not yet in 
condition to spend much time there or to do a 
great deal of moving around. All indications are 
favorable, however, and he will soon be with us 
as in days of yore. 


2<--- wooed 


The annual picnic of the Molders’ Union this 
year will be held on June 17th at California Park, 
Marin County, and tickets are now on sale for 
the event. The picnics of this organization are 
always highly attractive and it is hoped that this 
year all unions will respond to the invitation to 
attend and make it the greatest gathering of the 
kind in the history of the organization. The mold- 
ers have had a long, hard fight on hand for a num- 
ber of years past and the profits to be derived from 
this source will go toward helping to defray the 
enormous expense of the struggle. 

The new wage scale and working agreement of 
the Laundry Workers’ Union received the en- 
dorsement of the Labor Council last Friday night 
and negotiations are now under way with the em- 
ployees looking to its general enforcement through- 
out the jurisdiction of the local. It provides for 
but few changes from the present contract under 
which the laundries are being operated in San 
Francisco. 

Public hearings on the municipal budget were 
held by the Board of Supervisors last Wednesday 
in the chambers of the Board and it will most 
likely be passed to print today. Many of the 
unions had representatives at the meeting to look 
after the interests of members employed in various 
capacities by the city. The budget is larger than 
last year, though few increases in Pay are provided 
for as it now stands. 

The annual convention of the International 
300kbinders’ Union will be held this year, opening 
on Monday morning, July 9th, in this city. This is 
the first time that organization has brought its 
convention to the Pacific Coast and advance indi- 
cations are that there will be a very large attend- 
ance. San Francisco will now have an opportunity 
to show the bookbinders that she knows how to 
entertain and the local union is making elaborate 
arrangements. 


Friday, May 25, 1928 


CIVIL SERVICE POSITIONS. 


The time limit for filing applications for posi- 
tions of mechanical engineering draftsmen, archi- 
tectural designers and estimators, in the Division 
of Architecture, has been extended to June 15th, 
according to W. A. Johnstone, president of the 
California State Civil Service Commission. 

It would seem from application records that 
civil engineering draftsmen are more interested 
in State service than mechanical engineering 
draftsmen, since the proportion of application: 
stands at approximately 200 to 12. Mechanica] 
engineering draftsmen connected with the Divi- 
sion are concerned with the design of heating, ven- 
tilating and water supply systems, plumbing ani! 
vacuum systems. These positions pay from $17) 
to $230 a month. 

Junior estimators with the Division estimate th: 
quantity of materials necessary and the cost 
constructing various buildings erected by the Stati 
This position pays from $170 to $230 monthly. 

The position of architectural designer involve: 
the preparation of designs and estimates for im 
portant groups of institutional buildings and other 
important State buildings. The salary of this posi 
tion ranges from $285 to $350 a month. 

While but few new appointments are to b: 
made, the Commission desires an eligible list for 
each of these positions to take care of necessar\ 
staff increases or replacements. Further informa 
tion may be secured by communicating with the 
Commission’s office, 331 Forum Building, Sacra 
mento, Calif. 
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STEREOTYPERS AND ELECTROTYPERS. 
At the regular monthly meeting of San Fran- 
cisco Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union No, 29, 
I. S. & E. U,, held May 20th, the following officers 
were installed for the ensuing term: President. 
Guy Newkirk; vice-president, Ed De Hertel: finan- 
cial secretary, H. J. Bean; recording secretary, 
E. S. Paddock; board of trustees, F. L. Colton, 
Geo. Fred Moore, A. E. Hunt; Stereotypers’ exec 
utive board, Fred Ewald (chairman), Frank Bil- 
lington, Jr., Geo. Fred Moore, Jos. A. Watts; Elec 
trotypers’ executive board, A. E. Hunt (chairman), 
H. J. Bean, E. W. Swift, Ed De Hertel; delegates 
to San Francisco Allied Printing Trades Council, 
Ed Martin, Ed De Hertel, A. E. Hunt; delegates 
to Oakland Allied Printing Trades Council, Geo 
Le Francis, Jas. Thurston; delegates to San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council, Jos. F. Moran, A. E. Hunt; 
delegate to Label Section, Jack Williams; statis- 
tician, Geo. Fred Moore; scribe, Jos. A. Watts. 

The scale committee, composed of Fred Ewald 
(chairman), Frank Billington, Jr., and Jos. A. 
Wattes (secretary), reported that through con- 
ciliation meetings with the San Francisco and Oak 
land Newspaper Publishers’ Association an increase 
of $2 a week for all newspaper stereotypers and 
electrotypers had been secured. 

Fred Ewald has been elected delegate to repre- 
sent No. 29 at the annual convention of the Inter 
national Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union to 
be held in the city of St. Louis, Mo., during th: 
month of July. E. W. Swift was elected alternat: 
delegate. 


THE RECOGNIZED LABEL 


IN RECOGNIZED CLOTHES 


HERMAN, Your Union Tailor 


1104 MARKET STREET 
CREDIT TO UNION MEN 


